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Editorial Buzzings. | 


Pity the One who never sees 
The butterflies, the birds, the bees, 
Nor hears the music of the breeze 
When zephyrs soft are blowing. 
Who cannot in sweet comfart lie 
Where clover blooms are thick and high, 
And hear the gentle murmur nigh 
Of brooklets softly flowing. 








Frost last Saturday night, in the 
northern portions of Illinois and Ohio, 
greatly damaged fruit and vegetables, 
entailing a loss of many thousands of 
dollars. Even growing corn was nipped 
and wheat badly frosted. 
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The Foul-Brood Bill was | 
killed in the Wisconsin Legislature. It | 
died for thé want of votes. The disease | 
is spreading in that State, and the Wis- | 
consin Farmer of May Y, says: ‘If | 
the disease continues to spread, the 
time will soon come when bee-keeping | 
in Wisconsin will be a thing of the 
past.”’ | 


This is now illegal, as will be seen by 
the following correspondence. Mr. O. 
B. Barrows writes us from Iowa thus: 


On May 5 I saw the following para- 
graph: 

The Customs Collector of New York is au- 
thorized by the Customs Department to order 
the release, on the expected arrival there, of 
a shipment of Italian queen-bees,sent through 
the mails from Italy, to a citizen of Iowa, 
upon payment of a fine equal to the duty 
thereon. These bees are liable to duty at 20 
per cent, ad valorem. 


I immediately wrote to the Custom 
House officer at New York, and to-day 
(May 11) received the following reply : 

‘**l am in receipt of your letter of the 
5th inst., stating that you anticipate the 
arrival in this country, through the 
mails, of a package to your address, and 
asking for certain information as to the 
duty thereon, etc. I have to say that as 
soon as any package arrives in the mails 
addressed to you, you will be duly noti- 
fied of the arrival, and as to what steps 
will be necessary for you to take in the 
matter; but you are informed that the 
importation through the mails of any 
dutiable merchandise (except books and 
printed matter), is a violation of the 
law, and subjects the articles so im- 
ported to forfeiture.” 

As the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL (if I 
remember rightly) has stated that there 
was no duty on bees, will the editor 
please explain whether this is a new 
(under the McKinley Bill) law, or a new 
construction of the old law ? 

Each bee-keeper expects to comply 
with the law, if he knows what it is, 
and perhaps you can enlighten some 
others who are as ignorant as your sub- 
scriber. O. B. BARROWS. 


As will be seen on page 632 of our 
last issue, this is the result of the new 
(McKinley) law. Queen-bees were ad- 
mitted free under the old law exemfting 
‘‘animals for breeding purposes.” The 
ruling is new, placing them under simi- 
lar restrictions (in the matter of pedi- 
gree, etc.) to horses, cattle, and other 
animals. Had it not been new, we should 
have informed our readers early enough 
to have prevented this annoyance. 


——_____. ~~ <> +=. 


Do Not Open the hives when it is 
too cold in the shade for the bees to fly. 
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following 
from Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, at Spring- 
field, Llls., will explain the present 
standing of the various matters pertain- 
ing to bee-culture now before the Legis- 
lature : 


I was probably a little premature 
when I stated that we had safely carried 
every bill pertaining to bee-culture 
through the committees, except that 
of the $5,000 appropriation for the 
Columbian Exposition. 

The Smith Foul-Brood Bill went 
through the committee, to which it was 
first assigned, by a~unanimous vote, but 
when it came back: to the House, in con- 
sequence of its having an appropriation 
clause in it, the Spesker again recom- 
mitted it to the Appropriation Commit- 
tee, and some of. the honorable members 
seem to question its virtues, from the 
fact of there being no pressure or favor- 
able expression from the bee-keepers, 
and a vote was taken, and its further 
consideration postponed for the present. 


Now, I cannot say how true this may 
be, but it seems to me the bee-keepers 
are standing in their own light when 
they do not come forward in a body, and 
signify a willingness to help in the mat- 
ter that is of such vital importance to 
their interests. 

Foul-brood is becoming more and more 
wide spread, and like pleuro-pneumo- 
nia in cattle, sooner or later will be past 
control. 

We are willing to work, and are bend- 
ing every energy towards laws that will 
be to the benefit of bee-keepers, and 
should we fail, it may be partially at- 
tributed to apathy and unconcern on the 
part of bee-keepers themselves. 

There must be some pressure brought 
to bear upon any subject, before the 
law-makers will take action, 
trust this will be a warning to the 
fraternity, and that they will act ac- 
cordingly. 

The $5,000 appropriation for the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition has not 
been reported by the committee as yet, 
and probably will not be, and it, with 
that of many other bills, will go into the 
general State exhibit. By the defeat of 
the Merritt Bill, it now looks as if the 
Illinois State Agricultural Society will 
have control of the Exposition, and the 
Secretary of that institution, and one of 
its members, have promised me a just 
allotment, and are anxious to see us well 
represented ; but it looks now as though 
no special appropriations will be granted 
to any industry. 


and we, 





As regards the $500 appropriation for 
publishing the bee-keepers’ report, it 
received some antagonism in the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, to which it 
was referred, but it came out with a 
respectable majority. 

The grounds upon which its enemies 
instituted a warfare were, that the State 
has no right to foster these institutions, 
and that they should stand upon their 
own resources, etc., and my argument 
to offset this was, that we are a part 
and parcel of the State, as well as the 
Dairymen’s Association, Horticulturists, 
Agriculturists, etc., and that, as the 
State had granted them the privilege of 
publishing their reports, why not us ? 

The Fruit Bloom Spraying Bill has 
been advanced to a third reading, and 
may pass the House soon. There were 
some committee amendments, but they 
do not alter the nature of the bill. 

J. M. HAMBAUGH. 

Springfield, Ills., May 12, 1891. 


We have done all we could to create 
that ‘‘ pressure” upon the committee, 
not only through the columns of the 
BEE JOURNAL, but also by private let- 
ters written to each member of the 
committee, and to our Senators and 
Representatives. If the desired apicul- 
tural legislation is not obtained, after 
all that has been done by our apiarists 
in the Legislature and a few outside, 
who have spent much time and labor in 
working for the interest of the pursuit, 
one consolation is certainly left us—our 
duty has been done, and the fault will 
be honestly chargeable to the apathy of 
apiarists themselves. 





In England there are some who 
imagine that bees are a nuisance, and 
have made it uncomfortable for neigh- 
boring apiarists. One case is mentioned 
on page 201 of the British Bee Journal. 
Three unfriendly neighbors are trying 
to get the bees removed, on the plea of 
the bees being ‘‘ a nuisance,” though it 
is not claimed that any one has been 
stung, or that any injury has been done 
by the bees. It is purely spite work. 
and, like some cases now receiving 
the attention of the Union in this coun- 
try, grows out of some unfriendliness 
about politics or religion. 
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Hiver and Drone-Trap.— Mr. 
N. C. Petrie, of Cherry Valley, O., has 
obtained a patenton a new hiver and 
drone-trap, one of whichis sent to our 
Museum. Mr. Petrie says: 


Its special object is to direct a swarm 
of bees into an empty hive. The attach- 
ment is hung on the hives by hooks 
secured to the upper side of the device. 
It isan elongated L-shaped box, with 
openings in the end, and deflecting 
cages or guide ways laid from the open- 
ings. These guide ways are made of 
zine, perforated, the perforations being 
of asize to permit the workers to pass 
readily therethrough, but pervents the 
escape of the queen and drones. The 
guide ways are entirely open on the 





sides adjacent to the hives, so that the 
bees may freely enter, and by them be 
directed into the attachment. They 
may be also open at the bottom to affect 
an economy of material, the ledge of the 
hives preventing the bees from passing. 
The front and left sides are covered by 
wire screening, so that the movements 
of the bees may be observed. 

The main idea of our swarmer is to 
allow enough workers to accompany the 
queen to induce her to remain in the 
new hive, and we think that our swing- 
ing partition will allow three times as 
many bees to accompany the queen as 
can go with her by using the cone. 

The swinging partition is hung from 
the top of the box, and is met about two- 
thirds of the way by an elevated plat- 
form or step, which reaches to within 
1g of an inch of the bottom of the parti- 
tion or gate, leaving room for a worker 
to get under, but forcing the queen or 
drone to swing it inwardly. It is pre- 
vented from swinging outward by a 
staple in the top of the box inside. 


—_—— + ~—meer ee - 


Queen - Cell Protectors are 
received from N. D. West, Middleburgh, 
N. Y., forour Museum. They will be 
illustrated and described next week. 
The engravings came too late for this 
issue. See page 654, 





Mopkins, Mo., has had an attack 
of the “nuisance” fever. Mr. J. C. 
Stewart, who kept bees there, sent us a 
copy of the “ordinance,” and writes 
thus: 


I have engaged a new location three- 
quarters of a mile out of town. I could 
have located on the edge and given 
some of the parties who fought the bees 
more trouble, but I will not do that. It 
was the bees’ spotting the clothing, 
which decided the board. 

I told them if such a law should be- 
come extensive, it would crush the 
industry. The drouth last season was 
another factor against the bees. I thank 
you for your interest shown. Never 
saw better prospects for a crop of honey. 
I have six frames of brood per hive. 

J. C. STEWART. 

This ends the trouble without appeal 
to courts of law. 


——_—_—_—_____+ ~=-2—e 


Duty on Queens,—0On this sub- 
ject Prof. Cook wrote us as follows on 
May 11, 1891: 


DEAR FRIEND :—I have a letter from 
Secretary Foster, of the Treasury De- 
partment, that he cannot make a 
decision to receive queen-bees free of 
duty, except as the requisite certificates 
are secured and presented. This is too 
bad! Now, we ought at once to find out 
just what an importer must do to be 
relieved of that duty, that the matter 
may be made plain and as easy as 
possible. ] believe, were I to go to 
Washington, I could secure a different 
ruling. Perhaps I might go in August. 

A. J. Cook. 


We urged Prof. Cook to go to Wash- 
ington at once to attend to the matter, 
but he writes thus: 


I could not go to Washington -now, 
but could goin August (about the 15th). 
I believe I could convince the authorities 
that they would be justified in ruling 
that queens are an exception, and so we 
may be all right for next year. It is too 
late anyway for this season. 

A. J. Cook. 

The matter will now have to rest until 
August, when Prof. Cook will make a 
personal appeal to the Secretary of the 


Treasury, to place queen-bees on the list 


of exemptions from Customs duties. 
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The Union.—Mr. E. France, of 
Platteville, Wis., writes us as follows, 
and propounds several questions : 


Mr. NewMAN :—-On page 567 of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL you say: ‘On 
one thing Mr. France is in error. The 
officers of the Union have been made 
the members of the Defense Committee 
of the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and in that way the two 
organizations are ‘united,’ and act in 
harmony, but yet they have independent 
management, and different Constitutions 
and By-Lays. This is the only kind of 
‘union’ which we think could be con- 
sidered, and which would be mutually 
advantageous and agreeable.” 

I would like a littletxplanation. Does 
the North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation have a defense fund of its own to 
defend its members, or do they draw 
from the Union Treasury to defend its 
members? In what way dothey harmo- 
nize together? Ido not see the point. 
Please explain. EK. FRANCE. 


No one is entitled to be defended by 
the Union but its members, and no one 
can draw upon its Treasury but its reg- 
ular officers, and they only for the 
defense of its members and the legiti- 
mate expenses attending the same. The 
By-Lays of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association reads thus: 


ARTICLE X.—A Defense Committee of 
seven shall be appointed for the purpose 
of considering the applications of mem- 
bers for defense from unjust lawsuits by 
those who are prejudiced against the 
pursuit. This committee shall be the 
officers annually elected by the National 
Bee-Keepers’ Union, which is hereby 
declared to be affiliated to the Interna- 
tional American Bee-Association. Its 
President is hereby made a Vice-Presi- 
dent of this Association, and its General 
Manager also a delegate to the Interna- 
tional Convention. 


The ‘‘ union” of these organizations 
is solely for moral effect and influence, 
and not for financial reasons. The North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association rec- 
ognizing the good work of the Union, 
says to it, ‘‘ Well Done,” seats its Presi- 
dent and General Manager as officers of 
the Association, and forms the seven 
officers of the Union into a Defense 
Committee. In other words, it takes 





the Union under its protective care, and 
confers upon it all the respect, influence 
and dignity atits command. No greater 
honor could it bestow ! 





An Association of the bee-keepers 
in the Shenandoah Valley, Va., has been 
formed, and two meetings were held in 
Staunton, Va., to perfect the organiza- 
tion. Mr. David O’Rork, of Staunton, 
was elected President, and Mr. J. M. 
Steffey, Secretary. Those present rep- 
resented 800 colonies of bees. 

The Shenandoah Valley is one of the 
best locations in the world for bees, and 
should have a strong association. 

At the last meeting there was an in- 
teresting discussion and comparison of 
experience in bee-keeping, after which 
the association adjourned until the 
fourth Saturday in May. 

Concerning this organization, Mr. 
Joseph E. Shaver, of Friedens, Va., 
writes us as follows: 

The bee-keepers of Virginia are be- 
ginning to see to their interest in the 
pursuit of apiculture. It will not be 
long until the keeping of bees in logs 
and nail kegs will be a thing of the 
past. If bees are worth keeping, they 
are worthy of careful attention. Bees 
have done well this Spring on fruit 
bloom, but for the last few days the 
weather has been quite cool, and bees 
could do nothing. In a few days, if the 
weather turns warmer, the locusts wil! 
bloom, and swarming will be the order 
of the day. We hope to havea good 
honey season, as we have had several 
failures. White clover stands well on 
the ground, and if the season is favor- 
able, it will yield a large crop of honey. 

JosePH E. SHAVER. 

Organized work will accomplish con- 
siderable in the line of educating the 
unprogressive bee-keepers of any locality. 
We wish the organization above men- 
tioned much success. 

>- ——>Per - _ 

Favorable Outlook.— Mr. H. b. 
Tickemyre, Shackelford, Mo., writes: 

My bees are in good condition, and 


everything looks favorable for a good 
honey season in this locality, 
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Queries and Replies. 


PRR SSF INF PR FSINF EP FON SAAR AIS AISA INS Fee 


Do Honey-Boards Affect the Surplus ? 


Query 767.—1. In the production of 
extracted-honey, supers of empty comb 
being used to receive the surplus (other 
conditions being the same), will as much 
honey be stored when queen-excluding 
honey-boards are used as when they are 
not? 2. Will their use increase swarm- 
ing, provided large brood-chambers are 
used ?—R. P. 


1. No. 2. No.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. I can see no différence. 2. Ido 
not think so.—A. J. Cook. 


1. About the same, I presume. 2. 
Probably not.—M. MAuntn. 


1. Yes; more. 2. I prefer plenty of 
room in supers.—A. B. Mason. 


1. Yes. 2. The use of these will tend 
to increase swarming.—G. M. Doo1irrLe. 


1. We do not advise the use of queen- 
excluding honey-boards. — DADANT & 
Son. 


1. The difference, if any, would be 


very slight. 2. I think not.—Mrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


1. I do not know. I do not use them. 
2. I think so, to some extent.—J. M. 


*HAMBAUGH. 


1. Yes; I have experimented a great 
deal, and find no difference. 2. No.— 
C. H. DrBBERN. 


1. I think so. 2. Their use would 
have some tendency to increase swarm- 
ing.—R. L. Taywor. 


1. I have found no difference, but my 
experience is too slight to be of value. 2. 
I think not.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Yes; I think fullyas much. 2. 
With large hives I do not think it wil! 
make any difference.—H. D. Currine. 


unless the extracting super is kept well 
emptied. In that case I do not think 
they will.—EuGENE Secor. 


1. I think so—nearly. 2. Possibly; 


1. Yes; but it will have to be ad- 
mitted that a wood-zine queen-excluder, 
made up in the usual way with one- 
rowed zinc, not only lessens the amount 
of honey stored above it, but also inter- 
feres with the ripening process. In 


other words, a queen-excluder to be 
serviceable, must have from 350 to 500 
perforations of the usual size. 2. No; 


nor with smal! brood-chambers, either, 
if properly managed.—G. L. TInKER. 


1. There may be a little difference, 
but I do not believe it amounts to much. 
2. I think you will have more swarming 
than if the queen has free play.—c. C. 
MILLER. 


1. Yes; as I have proven by careful 
experiment. 2. Yes. Colonies will be 
more apt to swarm than where the 
queen has access to and places brood in 
several chambers.—J AMES HEDDON. 


1. I get better yields by their use, 
because no brood is present to take up 
the room that should be filled with 
honey. 2. I use the full sheets of per- 
forated zinc, framed with wood, in pref- 
erence to the wood and zinc honey-board, 
because they cost me less and give bet- 


The way I use them they do not increase 
swarming. In fact, I control swarming, 
in a great measure, with them.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 


1. There will be but little difference, 
if any, in the quantity of honey stored, 
whether queen-excluding honey-boards 
are used or not. 2. While the tendency 
may be to a slight increase of swarms, 
there would probably be so little differ- 
ence that it would be a hard matter to 
decide with any degree of certainty.— 
Tue Epiror. 


—_ > +--+ <a +--+ —EE 


Bees on Shares.—A_ correspon- 
dent asks us to answer the following 
question in the BEE JOURNAL : 


Last year I left my bees with a friend, 
to be taken care of fora share of the 
honey; but it was a poor year, and no 
surplus was obtained. This year the 
same party has the care of them again ; 
should he have a larger share of honey 
because of the poor season last yea ? 

MINNESOTA. 

Legally your friend could not claim 
any more than the share agreed upon 
between you. tut as he took care of 
them—probably fed them and prepared 
them for Winter, and thus preserved 











your property, when it was. unproduc- 
tive—equity would suggest that you 


| recognize his work by giving him an 
| extra amount this year. 
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Topics of Interest. 


hel a tel ie hel i el ee tel il a i le te a i a 


Entrances, Ventilation, Etc. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


A correspondent asks me some ques- 
tions, and says, ‘‘ Please answer through 
the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL.” He first 
wishes to know if two or more entrances 
are not needed in a hive during the 
Summer months: ‘‘One for the main 
or front entrance, and one at the rear 
for ventilation, to be opened during hot 
weather.” 4 


Regarding ventilation, I would say, 
that I much perfer to make the main 
entrance large enough to give all the 
needed ventilation in times of extreme 
heat, and have it so arranged that it can 
be easily contracted to meet the require- 
ments of even the smallest colony, when 
desired. 

My reasons for so preferring are, that 
unless the rear entrance is closed during 
cool nights, it makes the hive so cool, 
by the draft of air, that the bees cannot 
work to advantage at brood-rearing, 
comb-building, drawing out comb-foun- 
dation, or evaporating nectar; while to 
open and close any entrance or ventila- 
tor every night, or every time the 
weather changes, is out of the question, 
except by a person who has the ‘“‘ bee- 
fever” bad, or a very few colonies. If a 
person tries such a thing when they first 
start out in bee-keeping, it soon becomes 
an old story, when the extra entrances 
are neglected, and often causes robbing 
in times of scarcity, if all are left open. 


But the worst part of all is that the 
bees get in the habit of using the back 
ventilator as an entrance where it is left 
open all the while, as it usually is during 
the latter part of Summer, so that when 
it is finally closed, the bees which have 
been accustomed to use this as an en- 
trance to the hive, go out of the regular 
entrance, but return to the old place, 
only to find it closed, thus causing their 
loss, as they know no other place of get- 
ting into their home, having so marked 
on their first flight. 


He next wishes to knowif it is not 
necessary to have an entrance near the 
top of the hive, which is to be left open 
all the while when the bees are storing 
surplus honey, ‘‘so that the bees need not 
have to travel so far, as they must of 
necessity do where they have to carry 
the honey all the way from the bottom 





entrance to the top of a two or three- 
story hive.” 

It is evident that our friend is laboring 
under a mistaken impression, and by 
arguing that such an entrance is a 
necessity, admits his lack of a thorough 
knowledge of the inside workings of the 
hive. The bees which gather the honey 
are not the ones that deposit itin the 
cells, as I have several times proven by 
taking away a queen of one variety of 
bees and introducing a queen of another 
variety. For instance, I once took away 
a queen of a black colony during the 
month of June, and noted the time the 
last black bee hatched, and also when 
the first Italian emerged from her cell. 

As young bees do not gather honey 
until they are 16 days old, when the 
colony is in a normal condition, if we 
watch that colony on the fifteenth day 
in the forenoon, before the young bees 
go out to play (counting from the time 
the first Italian hatched), no Italians 
should be seen going in and out at the 
entrance, but all should be black bees. 

In looking at the entrance on the 
day named, I found only black bees at 
work, as I had expected, but an exami- 
nation of the sections, in which the bees 
were briskly at work, showed scarcely a 
black bee in them, but all were Italians, 
which were busily employed building 
comb and depositing honey. Now, if, 
as our friend supposes, the field bees 
carry their loads of nectar and deposit 
them in the cells, why were not some of 
those black bees seen doing this, as there 
were multitudes of these coming in from 
the field all the while with large loads of 
nectar. 

Again, for several years I used an ob- 
servatory hive, containing butone comb, 
and many were the hours I spent in 
watching this to see what I could find 
out about our pets—what they usually 
did ‘‘in the dark.” During one of my 
experiments with this, I had black bees 
as field bees, and young Italians for the 
inside work. 

By watching the entrancé through 
the glass, I could see the loaded black 
bees come in, and when one came on the 
side next to me, I could easily see what 
it did with the load of honey it had. The 
bee would pass along on the comb until 
it came to a young bee, when it would 
put outits tongue or proboscis toward 
this young bee. If this young bee had 
no load, it would take the load, when it 
was given up to it. 

If the light was just right I could see 
the nectar sparkle as it passed from one 
to the other, on or through their tongues. 
The field bee then rested a little while, 
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when it would go for another load. Thus 
it will be seen that any entrance leading 
directly to the surplus arrangement (as 
was quite generally used years ago, and 
is now used by a few), is of no use, but 
on the contrary a positive damage, as in 
cool nights it causes the bees to leave 


‘the boxes or sections, from allowing too 


much cool air to enter them. 

To secure the best results, we should 
acquaint ourselves with all the minutia 
of the work of our pets; then we will 
know whether what we propose will 
bring us the best results, or prove a dis- 
advantage to us in securing the most 
honey and money for our labor. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


—_——__—__—> e 


Importance of Young, Vigorous Queens. 


E. L. PRATT. 





It is very important that every colony 
in the apiary should have a young and 
vigorous queen at its head, for on the 
queen depends the best results in bee- 
keeping. 

I am not an advocate of killing queens 
at two years, or even three years of age, 
if they are doing good work. 

The bees will generally attend to the 


superseding business; but they cannot | 


always be depended upon. Therefore, a 
record of each queen should be kept on 
each hive, so that one can know the 
exact age of each queen, when examin- 
ing the hives at any time. 

If bees tolerate a slow-laying queen, 
and are loth to supersede her, one has 
only to refer to his record for the why 
and wherefore. If such a colony is 
found, there should be no delay on the part 
of the apiarist in supplying a new queen. 

The simplest and most natural man- 
ner of changing the queen is to slip ina 
cell from one of the best colonies in the 
apiary 25 hours after the old queen has 
been taken away. 

If none but the best drones are allowed 
to fly during the mating season, all the 
young queens will meet with selected 
stock. This can be accomplished by the 
use of atrap having perforated metal 
large enough to pass a queen, yet small 
enough to exclude the drones. 

It is important to introduce queens 
from a distance at least once a year. By 
breeding in new blood occasionally, the 
standard of the bees will be gradually 
raised, if the breeder of the queens has 
good stock, and is an experienced mane 
in this particular branch of our industry. 

Beverly, Mass. 





‘ 


Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Association, 


The Missouri State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation held their fourth annual conven- 
tion in Boonville, Mo., April 9 and 10, 
1891. 


MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 
9:30 a.m., on Thursday, April 9, Presi- 
dent R. B. Leahy in the chair. 

On roll call, 12 of the 88 old mem- 
bers answered to their names. 

New members—J. B. Stanclift, An- 
drew McNish, L. Z. Angest, Mrs. J. G. 
Banning (honorary), Brookfield ; John 
Conser, J. M. Mason, Sedalia. 

The appointment of committees was, 
on motion, postponed until 3 p.m. 

The Secretary's report was read, and, 
on motion, received, and his account 
allowed. 

The following essay by E. R. Garrett, 
of Appleton City, was read: 


Should Bees be Taxed? 


Yes, and the heavier the better for the 
practical apiarist. Thisis a subject of 
great importance, as money is the cen- 
ter of every occupation in life. There is 
nothing worth having that can be had 
without this most powerful of all earthly 
interests. ; 

I was forcibly impressed with this 
thought by a question asked in Glean- 
ings of Jan. 15.. There seems to be 
selfishness about this thing. The api- 
arist would seek help from the Govern- 
ment, and, from the answer, I infer that 
the Government is seeking its own in- 
terest. Is it possible that our favorite 
pursuit is one upon which our Govern- 
ment has no claim? It claims an interest 
in our horses, cattle, hogs, sheep, ete., 
but places no value upon the bee. And 
when we ask its consideration of this 
industry, it treats the subject with 
lightness, as I judge from the remarks 
of ** Rambler” and Mr. Heddon. 

Now, Ido not propose to treat this 
subject wholly upon philanthropic prin- 
ciples, but upon principles of self-inter- 
est. Every year the assessor comes to us 
with his list. He wishes to know our 
worth in personal property ; how many 
head of cattle, horses, ete., we have, 
and then, wishing to be as liberal as 
possible, he asks if there is any other 
personal property not mentioned in his 
list. Our conscience smites us, as we 
evade a direct answer; for by common 
‘aw bees are taxable property, but by 
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common consent they are not, and we 
are not benevolent so much as to pay 
taxes unless our neighbors are so 
minded. 

I have seen boys positively refuse to 
pick up chips for their mother unless 
their little brother or sister would go 
with them and help, and when at the 
chip pile they would insist on their little 
brother or sister picking up all the chips, 
and then carrying them to the house. 

Our neighbors become much interested 
in apiculture when it does not cost them 
anything, and especially so during a 
good flow of nectar. Everybody wants 
bees, but it will not pay everybody to 
keep them. 

Apiculture is a profession in which 
success depends not only upon hard 
study, buta natural gift and a natural 
love for the little creatures. Still, they 
invest and flood the country with useless 
bees, overstocking the pasturage, and 
spoiling the home market by selling 
their honey at the stores for just what 
they can get—8 or 10 cents for section 
honey. 

Some sell honey with mashed up comb 
that brood has been reared in, perhaps, 
for many years; and I find people that 
think honey is honey whether it is mixed 
up with brooed-comb or in new, nice, 
clean section comb. This is discourag- 
ing to the experienced apiarist who is 
spending his time and money in trying 
to build up a respectable business, is 
losing precious hours of sleep by hard 
study, and is often defeated in his 
plans. 

Our meat markets, without protection, 
would be treated with the most shameful 
contempt, and we would be compelled, 
under the circumstances, to eat poor 
beef. The grocery stores would smell of 
bad beef, as their honey cans now smel] 
of poor honey. 

Self-interest, actuated by purely sel- 
fish motives, is wrong. As Americans, 
we are moved to a desire to advance our 
own interests, as it was with the Medes 
and Persians of old. Humanity is full 
of purely selfish motives. Like Cain, 
they forget their own calling, and each 
views his fellows’ occupation with 
covetous eyes. 

But when self-interest is actuated by 
social motives, it is a benefit, and this 
is the greatest interest, both to the indi- 
vidual and his neighbors. Self-interest, 
as it relates to social economy, is right. 
The butcher pays a tax, and that is used 
for the good of the community, and the 
community protects him in his business. 
Taxes levied from purely selfish motives 
are wrong. Whenever the produce of 





a tax is used otherwise than in the serv- 
ice of those who pay it, the tax is un- 
just, and should not be tolerated. Our 
commonwealth is not like a_ selfish 
monarch, but provides the best interest 
to its adherents in their respective 
pursuits. The tax we pay is used for 
our benefit. 

We need Government, and without it 
a hasty return to barbarism would be 
the inevitable result. The Government 
participates in all production, and is as 
much a factor in this creation of wealth 
as land, labor or capital. Therefore, it 
is a factor in the production of wealth. 
It is entitled to ashare of the wealth 
produced. We pledge our possessions to 
support those whoni we elect to enact 
and execute our laws. The Government 
in return pledges us protection. 

We conclude then, that taxation is not 
of itself an evil, .but a blessing; and I 
think if bees were taxed, the Govern- 
ment Experiment Station would be as 
liberal in this pnrsuit as they are ‘in 
every other pursuit. Then we would be 
entitled to our representative, and thus 
avoid the fears of Mr. Heddon and 
others, and apicultnre would become a 
pursuit into which the Government 
would delight to look, and for which it 
would afford protection. 

E. R. GARRETT. 


G. H. Ashworth thought it perfectly 
right that bees be taxed. 

W.S. Dorn Blaser thought the indus- 
try could not receive proper attention 
from State and county authorities un- 
less bees were taxed. 

John Conser thought it would be satis- 
factory to have bees taxed, and bee- 
keepers would feel more independent. 

R. B. Leahy would like to see bees 
taxed at a given rate per hive. 

G. P. Morton did not know whether 
bees ought to be taxed, or not consid- 
ered as property; let the Government 
take the lead. 

After further discussion the question 
was referred to the Committee on Reso- 
lutions. 

On motion, a question-box was estab- 
lished, and the President appointed as a 
committee to answer questions, John 
Conser, G. Hy Ashworth and E. R. 
Garrett. 

The following essay was read by G. 
H. Ashworth: 


Queen Restrictors. 


I believe that I agreed with Brother 
Rouse that I would say something on the 
subject of queen restrictors, or as I have 
named my device the ‘“Queen and 








Swarm Controller.” Experience has 
taught the observing bee-keeper that it 
is necessary to reduce and contro] the 
amount of brood in the colony just on the 
eve of the honey-flow, and I find by the 
use of the queen and swarm controller, 
that we can hold a colony on comb- 
honey more successfully than by any 
other method yet tried, and by giving 
the queen worker-comb in the controller, 
we can reduce the drone progeny toa 
very small per cent., and for extracting 
it certainly is just the thing that we all 
want. 

You have no brood in the comb,and but 
very little pollen; having the queen and 
brood in the center of the hive, we have 
pure honey on each side, and no queen 
to look after. But one colony out of 
twelve attempted to swarm, and the bees 
returned to the hive and went to work 
in earnest. Average 76 pounds comb- 
honey for the twelve thus handled. 

(} H. Ashworru. 


The subject was discussed at some 
length, and condensed by Mr. E. F. 
Quigley as follows: ‘As I understand 
the opinion of the’ convention, it is 
decided that too much metal in the hive 
is undesirable, and that there is danger 
of losing the queen by superseding if 
restrictor is used too long. 

Question—What are the best methods 
of handling bees for comb-honey, with 
no increase ? 

By controlling queen-space, giving the 
queen just as much room as required for 
laying. 

Question—What effect will it have on 
swarming to exclude all the drones from 
the hive ? 

It will tend to discourage swarming. 

Convention adjourned until 1:50 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 
1:45 p.m. 

Anessay on Economy in Bee-Keep- 
ing, by S. Brantigam, was read by the 
Secretary, as follows: 


Economy in Bee-Keeping. 

Why use economy in _ bee-keeping ? 
Because economy bears interest, and a 
person once knowing the value of it, 
will never do without it. For economy 
avoids all waste and extravagance, and 
applies money to the best advantage. 
To be economical, is to save unneces- 
sary expense and waste. 

How, when and where to use economy, 
is a question which must be considered 
by the apiarist or bee-keeper. Use it at 
the proper time by ordering your sup- 
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plies in ample time, so that you may 
have everything ready and handy when 
your labor is wanted in the apiary. 

By using the best hive for all pur- 
poses, by having young queens, by good 
management in breeding up in the 
Spring; saving all the scraps of wax, 
which will amount to quite a little bit 
for the time it takes to save it; doing 
your work neatly and well; using full 
sheets of foundation at the proper time ; 
having your sections neat, clean, and 
well filled; taking good care of ‘your 
combs during the Winter, and by win- 
tering your bees well, with the least 
expense. 

“Also by having a work-shop, with suf- 
ficient room to work in, located at the 
most convenient place at the apiary, and 
by using your own judgment, and not 
the supply dealer’s, for the supply 
dealers want to dispose of anything they 
have in the line of hives and fixtures: 
and a practical apiarist will never buy 
what the supply dealer wants to force 
on him, but will buy what he knows is 
best—which he knows by experience. 





A rigid economy is demanded in bee- 
keeping, as in most other occupations. 
Nothing must be allowed to go to waste; 
all fragments must be utilized; such as 
pieces of wax, comb, refuse honey, etc. 
Time is also a very important item. 
Another item that is often overlooked 
by the owner of bees, is the kind of help 
they employ in their apiary. If you 
have more bees than you can manage 
yourself, it will pay you well to hire a 
man to take charge of your apiary; one 
who is well posted in bee-keeping, and 
has had experience. 


A great many imagine that any person 
‘an manage an apiary, and because they 
can get them cheaper, they think they 
are saving money by employing such. 
but they will soon discover that an in- 
experienced person is only a detriment 
to them. 


A good, sober and industrious apiarist 
will demand good wages and good treat- 
ment; for he knows what his Jahbor is 
worth, and if the owner of the apiary 
knows what he is doing, he will never 
put an inexperienced person in charge of 
his apiary, because he will do more 
harm than good. As to the details of 
economy, each apiarist must be his own 
judge. SIGEL BRANTIGAM. 


The subject was discussed at some 
length by Messrs. Conser, “Leahy, Gar- 
rett, Morton, and others. 

A selection, ** Difficulty in Rhyming. 

| was read by W. S. Dorn Blaser. 
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Is Bee-Keeping a Suitable Occupation 
for Ladies, was the subject of an essay 
by Mrs. J. M. Null, of Miami, Mo. 


Mr. Redmon, of the Republican, in 
behalf of the Mayor and citizens of 
Boonville, welcomed the association in 
an earnest address, which was responded 
to on behalf of the association by W. 8. 
Dorn Blaser. 

What position does the supply dealer 
occupy in apicuiture; is he a benefit 
and a necessity ? was the subject of an 
essay by W. 8. Dorn Blaser. 

After a brief discussion, a recess was 
taken for 15 minutes, after which the 
President appointed the following Com- 
mittee on Resolutions: Mrs. J. M. Null, 
W. 8S. Dorn Blaser, G- P. Morton. 


Question No. 3 was taken from the 
box :—-How many can “recommend the 
progeny of the golden Italian queens as 
workers ? 

The committee was divided as between 
leather-colored and golden, and the 
question was left to the convention ; 
four voting for leather-colored, and one 
for golden; balance not voting. 

Question—Has any one had experience 
with closed-end or fixed frames? If so, 
what is it? 

Two say ‘‘no;” onessays they are 
recommended for out-apiaries in moving. 
The question was discussed at some 
length, and discussion condensed by W. 
S. Dorn Blaser as follows: They are 
desirable for out-apiaries, moving and 
comb-honey, but undesirable for ex- 
tracted-honey. 

A communication from the Turkey 
Hill Bee-Keepers’ Association was read, 
asking this association to memori- 
alize the St. Louis Fair Association on 
the question of premiums and exhibit 
space. 

On motion, the communication was 
referred to a committee of three, for 
examination, correction if necessary, 
and report, with a memorial. 

The President appointed C. F. Bar- 
ham, John Conser, and W. 8S. Dorn 
Blaser, as such committee. 

Question—How can we make the ex- 
ercises of this convention interesting ? 

By being interested, and by each one 
taking an individual part and interest 
in the discussion of the questions pre- 
sented. 

Question—What is the best kind and 
size of sections; also the best size and 
shape of foundation to putin the same 
to insure well-filled sections and straight 
combs. 

One-piece sections, 444 x44x1%, well 
filled with foundation. 





Question—What effect will a caged 
queen have on the storage of honey ? 

To cage a queen will reduce the energy 
of the colony, unless released five or six 
days after taking away the cell. 

Adjourned until 7:30 p.m. 


EVENING SESSION... 


The convention was called to order at 
7:30 p.m. 

The Hive I Use and Recommend, was 
the subject of an essay by G. P. Morton. 

The question was briefly discussed, 
and was followed by an essay by R. B. 
Williams, of Winchester, Tenn., on 


Natural or Artificial Swarms. 


Having had from 25 to 140 colonies 
for the past twelve years, and having 
had considerable experience in artificial 
swarming, I have long since abandoned 
it. I consider it unprofitable, compared 
with natural swarms. 

Nature has so nicely arranged her 
laws that they are very hard for man to 
equal: and especially is this true with 
the bee-swarm. When a swarm issues, 
it seems to be a perfect May day picnic 
to all hands, and puts new life in the 
whole colony immediately after. they 
have been hived, and all go to work with 
avim. I have never seen the work of a 
prime swarm equaled by an artificial 
one, no matter at what time it was made, 
nor how strong in bees. 

Have you not noticed the inactivity of 
an artificial swarm for several days after 
it was made—they are slow to begin 
work. I have made artificial swarms at 
the same time that I had natural 
swarms, and in every instance the nat- 
ural swarm out-stripped them in gath- 
ering honey, as well as in brood-rearing 
and comb-building. With me the nat- 
ural swarm has proved the most profit- 
able. I have tried making artificial 
swarms from colonies that had made all 
preparations for swarming. Have taken 
as much as two-thirds of the bees, and 
given them the old queen, and in no in- 
stance did they give the result that they 
would have given if left alone. 

I would perfer a weak natural swarm 
to a strong artificial one. Perhaps some 
have been more successful than I have 
been. In breeding queens for the mar- 
ket, of course, we are compelled to make 
small artificial swarms. We are then 
working for queens, and not for honey 
or increase. This is the only way I 
could be induced to divide a colony until 
after it had swarmed. I then remove 
the old hive and put the swarm on the 
old stand, remove sections from the 





parent hive, and place on a new hive; 
or, if working for extracted-honey, I 
place a second story, containing combs, 
on the new hive the fifth day after the 
swarm has been hived. 

By waiting four or five days, the 
queen has commenced to deposit eggs in 
the new comb as it is built. By working 
this way the queen will rarely ever go 
above. If you use an excluder, it is bet- 
ter not to place the second story on un- 
til the second or third day. Seven or 
eight days after the swarm has issued, 
I remove all queen-cells except one, 
thereby putting a stop to further swarm- 
ing. 

The old colony treated in this way, 
always builds up in time to be ready for 
the basswood bloom, and very often 
yields quite a nice Tot of comb-honey. 
If by chance the swarm is a late one, 
they will be in good condition for winter- 
ing well. R. B. WInL.1AMs. 


Question—What time of year is it best 
to ship comb-honey ? 

In October or November, before cold 
weather, when the price suits. 

Question—Shall we contract hives in 
the commencement of the honey season, 
when we get surplus from Fall flowers ? 

No. Let the bees have late crops for 
Winter; give the queen room, to keep 
down increase. 

Question—Are we ready to throw aside 
the break-joint honey-board ? 

Two say, no; not so long as we have 
burr-combs to contend with. One says, 
1 have no use for them. 

Selections, ‘* My Garden,” and ‘‘Mary’s 
Little Lamb,” were read by W. 8S. Dorn 
Blaser. 

The convention adjourned until to- 
morrow morning. 


SECOND DAY—MORNING SESSION. 


The convention was called to order at 
9:15 a.m., and the World’s Fair was 
discussed at length. 

On motion, a committee of two was 
elected by the association, to use their 
best efforts with the World’s Fair Com- 
mission of the State Legislature, with a 
view to securing an appropriation of not 
less than $5,000; the association to 
pay the committee’s expenses to Jeffer- 
son City, if necessary, and the commit- 
tee to report at the next meeting. 

From the number placed in nomina- 
tion, Mrs. J. M. Null, of Miami, was 
elected on the second ballot, and W. 8. 
Dorn Blaser, of Higginsville, on the 
fourth ballot. 

On motion, the selection of the place 
for holding the next meeting was made 
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a special order for 1:30 o’clock, after 
which a recess of 15 minutes was taken. 

After recess, the Secretary read an 
essay by P. Baldwin, of Independence, 
on the subject, How can we increase the 
membership, of our association, and 
make it so interesting as to insure its 
success. 

It was decided, after considerable dis- 
cussion, to invite exhibits of apiarian 
implements and honey at future meet- 
ings. 

Adjourned until 1:30 p.m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 1:50 the convention was called to 
order, and the special order taken up. 
Sedalia and Appleton City were named, 
and the ballot resulted in favor of 
Sedalia, by 24 to 3, and the selection 
was made unanimous. The time for 
holding the next convention will be be- 
tween Oct. LO and 20. 

On motion, the President appointed, 
as a competent member to deliver a 
lecture to beginners, at the next meet- 
ing, G. P. Morton. 

An essay on My Idea of a Bee-Conven- 
tion, by A. O. Calhoun, of Victor, was 
read by the Secretary. 

W.S. Dorn Blaser then read a selec- 
tion entitled, ‘The Closing Business,” 
and a recess of 15 minutes was taken. 

Resolutions were adopted, thanking 
the citizens of Boonville for their hearty 
welcome, and open-hearted hospitality ; 
the county authorities for the tse of the 
court house; and the newspapers of 
Boonville for their kindly interest in 
publishing the proceedings. 

It was also resolved that the associa- 
tion, as a body, and the members as 
individuals, should use every effort to 
secure an adequate appropriation for a 
creditable exhibit at the World’s Fair at 
Chicago. 

The association, by resolution, favors 
the taxing of bees by State and county 
authorities, the ‘‘basis of taxation to 
be the actual value of acolony of Italian 
bees on June 1.” 

There being a bill pending before the 
Missouri Legislature, ‘*‘ forbidding the 
manufacture and sale of all vinegars, 
except pure cider vinegar, which, if 
passed, would debar the apiarist from 
making vinegar from the odds and ends 
of his apiary,” it was resolved to use 
all means inthe power of the members 
of the convention to have honey vinegar 
included in the bill, as they deemed it 
the finest and purest vinegar made. 

The committee appointed on the com- 
munication of the Turkey Hill Associa 
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tion reported a resolution to the effect 
that it was due to the interests of the 
State at large, and the industry of api- 
culture, that the St. Louis Fair Associa- 
tion should encourage apiarian exhibits 
by providing a more suitable and exten- 
sive place therefor, and offering pre- 
miumsin proportion to the magnitude 
and importance of the business. They 
also suggested the following list of pre- 
miums for the consideration of the 
officers of the Fair Association, and that 
the awarding committee be composed of 
practical bee-keepers, of at least five 
years’ experience : 


PREMIUMS. 


st 
Best sample of Italian bees with queen, 
two frame nuclei 
Best sample of Carniolan bees with queen, 
two frame nuc 40 
Best collection of Italian queens, alive..... 20 
— collection of Carniolan queens, alive.. 20 
Ea peerare for all purposes, made by ex- 


Best specimens of comb-foundation made 
Wl GEPEEUES cicccts cveqeusccsbosenpespnegbec 20 
Best crate of honey in comb, not less than 
12 Ibs. 3 yy by exhibitor.............. 30 
Best s men of extracted-honey in glass, 
wed ess than 12 |bs., produced by exhib- 


a 
Largest and best display of samples of 
comb-honey, of different kinds 50 
Largest and st display of samples of ex- 
tracted-honey, different kinds............. 50 
Best specimen of beeswax 
Largest, best, and most attractive ene 
of honey, all Kimds.... ......6-.cccceeeeecees 
io est, best, and most attractive sos 
of apiarian supplies, made by exhibitor... 50 


DIPLOMAS. 


Best comb-foundation machine. 
Best machine for piercing frames. 
Best wax extractor. 

Best bee-smoker. 

Best honey knife. 

Best shipping crate. 

Best queen-cage. 

Best bee-veil, or face protector. 


The question-box was then emptied, 
and each question answered. 

Diseases among bees were discussed, 
after which the convention adjourned to 
meet in Sedalia, in October. 

Higginsville, Mo. 


Getting Used to a Thing. 


E. R. 


ROOT. 


While Mr. John H. Larrabee, of Ver- 
mont, was visiting us a few days ago, 
we talked over a good many things, old 
and new; and more than once we fell to 
wondering why it is that bee-keepers 
disagree so much as to the implements 
they would use. 

Brown could not be induced to make 
even atrial of closed-end frames; and 
Jones has no sympathy with a man who 
will use loose swinging frames. Neither 
one can understand how the other can 





tolerate such awkward things. While 
these thoughts were passing between us 
mutually, ‘*‘ genial John” made this per- 
tinent remark: ‘‘I tell you, Ernest, 
there is a good deal in getting used to a 
thing.” 

‘*Thatis just it exactly,” I replied. 
‘*How many times I have thought that 
these differences of experience, and dif- 
ferences of opinion in our fraternity are 
explainable by just this fact: ‘There 
is a good deal in getting used to a 
thing.’ ” 

I further told him that I thought a 
good many would not use fixed distances 
simply because they would not have 
patience to learn how to use them. 
Smith will try a few, and exclaim : 

“There, that.is just whatI thought 
about them! Iam not very often de- 
ceived in my impressions. I have had 
long experience in the apiary, and I 
know exactly what the bees like, and 
what they do not like.” 

There are a good many such bee-keep- 
ers, and good ones, too, who, if they had 
a little more patience in trying some of 
these new-fangled notions, might save 
themselves a great deal of extra work. 
I have no doubt there are some who will 
give a little trial to the Hoffman frames, 
and then make a remark similar to the 
one just given. Why, the fact is, Mr. 
Hoffman manages 600 colonies on his 
frames, practically alone; and he says 
himself that he could not handle half 
that number were they on ordinary 
hanging frames. What I saw in his 
apiary, I think, abundantly bears out 
his statements. If what Mr. Hoffman 
says is true, can these bee-keepers afford 
not to give fixed distances a fair trial ? 

The other day I was talking with a 
bee-keeper who said, ‘* Now, there are 
those bee-escapes you fellows are making 
such a big fuss about. I tested them a 
little bit last Summer, and it is just as 
I expected. I could not make them 
work.” 

‘“Why,” said I, 
how to use them. 


“you do not know 
It is all in getting 
used to a thing, you know. Why! 
Manum takes off a whole crop of comb- 
honey with them, in a couple of hours’ 
time, and that, too, from a whole apiary 
of 100 colonies ; Boardman, over here 
at East Townsend, O., has used them 
for years, and he is one of those bee- 
keepers who will not use athing unless 
itis of real, substantial service in the 
apiary. Reese and Dibbern are both 
honest men, and I think they are honest 
and fair in their statements. Do you set 
up your opinion against them when you 
have given the escapes only just a little 
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trial, on two or three hives? It is all in 
getting used to a thing, you know.” 

About six months ago I ran across a 
man who was using the Clark smoker. 
He had tried the Bingham, and, ‘‘ ugh, 
ugh!” he would not use one; but the 
Clark suited him perfectly. 

** Look here, my friend,” said I, ‘I 
like to hear you praise the Clark 
smoker; but there are thousands and 
thousands who use a Bingham who 
would not use a Clark. Personally (and 
I have used the Bingham quite a little, 
too), I think it is an excellent smoker, 
and there are times and places when I 
should much rather have it than the 
Clark ; and perhaps I may be pardoned 
if I say there are times when I prefer 
the Clark. You do not know how to use 
the Bingham. It is allin getting used 
to a thing.” 

A year or so ago, in an apiary where I 
was Visiting, I observed a Stanley honey- 
extractor. ‘Hello, there!’ said I, 
** How does it work ?” 

** Do not like it at all,” said he. ‘It 
takes a barn to house it, and it does not 
reverse worth a cent. The baskets fly 
around and bang together, and the 
chains get all tangled up.” 

**Why, my friend, I replied, ‘‘I have 
been in apiaries where they were very 
enthusiastic over it. It worked just 
splendid. You have not learned the 
knack of reversing the baskets. I have 
had very little experience with the 
thing, but let me see if I cannot show 
you how those other fellows do.” I 
grasped the handle, and performed the 
operation quite to my own satisfaction. 

** But you have not got any combs in,” 
said he. 

‘“*Well, put some in.” But he did not 
have any handy.. SaidI: ‘It is all in 
getting used to a thing. If you re- 
verse the baskets as easily as I, you 
ought not to have very much trouble.” 

Last Summer, and a year ago last 
Summer, I tried several] times the shake- 
out function of the Heddon hive. It 
worked beautifully, so far as getting the 
bees all over the ground and up my 
trousers legs was concerned, and the 
queen could not be found. So far I can- 
not make it work. 

If my good friend Mr. Heddon were 
here, he would, to use Mr. Larrabee’s 
expression, say that itis all in getting 
used to a thing; and he-would proceed 
to go through a tremulous motion that 
would leave you and I in no doubt what- 
ever as to its successful working. Some 
day I hope to have the privilege of see- 
ing Mr. Heddon perform that very 





operation—in a word, let him teach me 
how to get used to the thing. 

It is all in getting used to a thing. 
** Look here, young Root,” some of you 
will say ; ‘‘ that is not so.” 

Just wait a minute until I qualify. We 
cannot get used to a thing unless that 
thing has real merit. If good, compe- 
tent bee-keepers acquire a certain knack, 
whereby they can shorten one or more 
days of labor in the apiary, then we can. 
We cannot explain away all these differ- 
ences by locality. To be more fair, and 
to be nearer the truth, we should say we 
have not yet acquired the knack. Per- 
haps I cannot say, in every case, that it 
is all in getting used to a thing; but I 
will say there is a great deal in getting 
used to it.—Read at the Ohio State Con- 
vention. 


>. 


Prevention of Swarming. 


R. C. ATKIN. 





When I began bee-cualture, my location 
was such that I had no summer flow, 
and for several years my crop was all 
Fall honey. Lateness of season, cool 
weather, etc., at the time of honey-flow, 
influenced the bees, so that I could keep 
very strong colonies, and have little 
swarming. 

Clover and basswood localities were 
always complaining: ‘* Bees swarm 
right inthe best of honey-flow.” Later 
I had clover honey-flow, too; and then I 
realized the situation. 

A September flow will cause less 
swarming, with one-half to two-thirds 
more bees per colony, than an equal flow 
in June. My own and others’ experience 
proves to me that larger crops are ob- 
tained by not allowing swarming during 
the honey-flow. 

A good colony, in a good flow, will 
bring in, say, 5 pounds of honey per 
day. Thatis just when the good colo- 
nies swarm, too. Fifty good colonies 
will cast 50 swarms, and lose 50 days’ 
work at honey gathering, which, at 5 
pounds per day, equals 250 pounds. At 
10 cents per pound, you lose $25. 

I once had a colony of aged bees—the 
cause being repeated failures in intro- 
ducing queens—and when the honey- 
flow was on, I doubt if there was a bee 
in that hive under two or three weeks 
old; yet, more honey was stored in pro- 
portion to the number of bees, than by 
any other colony in the apiary. 

What has all this to do with the pre- 
vention of swarming? Why, just this: 
If that little handful of old bees, per- 
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haps one quart or three pints, with 
neither brood nor queen, could store 24 
pounds of honey (which they did), why 
will not larger colonies yield almost, if 
not quite, a proportionate rate, under 
similar circumstances. Rendering a col- 
ony queenless during the flow, will give® 
practically the same results. 

A letter before me, referring to my 
article on page 576, says: ‘‘It makes 
me think you really have a plan that 
will prevent swarming,” and further 
says, ‘*‘Tell the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL your plan.” 

Yes, I have such a plan. I borrowed 
it from P. H. Elwood and E. France, 
and expect to keep it until 1 can geta 
better one. I do not know who ‘‘in- 
vented” it. The planis to remove the 
queen before the colony casts a swarm. 

When the swarming time approaches, 
prevent the ‘‘ fever” by curtailing stores 
(but be sure they always have enough), 
giving room, ventilation, etc. Some- 
times it is necessary to clip cells. Before 
the flow, or at its opening, take away the 
queen, and at the same-time clip all cells 
started—even the cups containing eggs. 

Nine days later, again clip all cells. 
Or, if you want them to re-queen, leave 
one cell. If you attempt this plan, be 
sure that your work is well done. Re- 
move the queens from your apiary as 
above, and you have nine days without 
a swarm, devoted to honey-gathering. 
On the ninth day clip the cells, and you 
have them for the season. 

Ft. Collins, Colo. 


OO 


Apicultaral Notes from Alabama, 


EDWARD CLARK. 


My first swarm issued on April 23. 

Bees have been gathering honey and 
pollen rapidly for the last few weeks, 
which, I think, is from the huckleberry. 

Horsemint is quite plentiful*here, and 
the bees seem to like it pretty well. 

The cold weather during March pre- 
vented the bees from breeding early, but 
they are booming now. 

Bees have wintered fairly well in this 
locality. I lost 2 colonies by starvation. 

I anticipate a good honey crop this 
year. 

The season of 1890 was the poorest 
year for honey that we have had since I 
have kept bees. 

The bees in this vicinity are all 
hybrids, and are kept in box-hives and 
hollow logs. 

Nat, Ala., May 2, 1891. 
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| Bee-Keeping i in Northwestern Wisconsin. 


STE PHEN RO N ROESE. 


Bees, in this section ,of the country, 
have wintered well, and the indications 
are favorable for a large honey yield the 
coming season. 

I have now 35 colonies in good condi- 
tion, and, having rented my farm, would 
like double that number to care for this 
season. 

I had left 9 colonies on the summer 
stands, well packed overhead, but in 
single-walled simplicity hives. On April 
12 I moved the remaining colonies into 
the open air, the mercury having risen 
that day to 65°, for the first time this 
Spring. 

All of my bees, both in the bee-house 
and outside, have wintered remarkably 
well, as my loss has been only 2 colo- 
nies, by starvation. This teaches me 
another lesson—to prepare my bees 
for Winter early in the Fall, as I did 
last year. 

The 2 colonies which died of starva- 
tion, were supplied with the usual 
amount of stores, but the number of 
consumers had not been taken into con- 
sideration. ° 

With the exception of 3 colonies, all 
are strong, active, and healthy, with 
frames full of young brood. I united 2 
weak colonies, and took the queen from 
one of them and gave her to a strong 
colony that was queenless, and they 
accepted her at once. 


ABSORBENT PACKING. 


I am in favor of forest leaves or shav- 
ings for overhead packing, for both cel- 
lar and out-door wintering, and think 
Mr. Marsh, of Scotia, Mo. (page 485), is 
out of the way in his assertion that ‘‘ the 
absorbent man is not dead yet, and that 
he should be put to bed on a Winter 
night, under a wet blanket.” 

I have tried enameled cloth covering 
for Winter, without packing, to my sor- 
row, and found that the cold water had 
trickled down upon the bees. 

I do not claim perfection in apiculture, 
but if I am not mistaken our most noted 
apiculturists—Prof. Cook, and Messrs. 
A. I. Root, Doolittle and Heddon—advo- 
cate absorbent packing. 

I should like to see answered in the 
Queries and Replies, the question, 
‘*Which is best for wintering bees; 
absorbent packing or enameled cloth 
cover,” and if the masters of the art 
have changed their opinions on this 
subject, we want to know it. 

Maiden Rock, Wis. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





a Time and place of meeting. 
May 26.—Cortiand Union, at Cortland, N 
M. H. Fairbanks, Sec., . N.Y. 


June 2.—Des ag County, at Burlington, lowa. 
John Nau, Sec., Middletown, lowa. 


Aug. 6.—Rock River, at proriing, Ills. 
J. M. Burtch, Sec., Morrison, Ills. 


Sept. 3.—Susquehanna County, at So. Montrose, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
( In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—P. H. Elwood....Starkville, N. Y. 
SECRETARY—C. P. Dadant...... Hamilton, Ills. 


2 @ se 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—James Heddon .. Dowagiac, Mich. 
SEC’Y AND MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago. 





Bee and Honey Gossip. 


i el A tal a tel a tel del a a ie i i i ie ee ee 


Working With a Vim. 


Our rainy weather is over, and we are 
having splendid weather for honey gath- 
ering. Apple and huckleberry bloom 
are over, but they gave the bees a good 
start. Blackberries, raspberries, and 
the poplar are in bloom, and one can 
hear the bees roaring in the poplar from 
early morning until late in the evening, 
and it isa wonderful honey-producing 
tree. White clover is also in bloom, and 
my bees come in so heavily loaded that 
they fall by hundreds before reaching 
the hives. Prospects fora good honey 
harvest were never better within my 
recollection. The Italians are swarm- 
ing, and I have 3 fine swarms working 
witha vim. Joun D. A. FISHER. 

Faith, N. C., May 11, 1891. 





Unsatisfactory Bee-House. 


Heretofore I have been working in the 
railroad shops, and could not give my 
bees the attention they should have re- 
ceived, but this year I was obliged to 
stop working, and can spend my time 
caring for my bees. The house I have 
for the bees is too cold in Winter, and 
too warm in Spring, and I believe it is 
too near the street, for when a heavy 





‘ 


wagon passes, the whole building is 
shaken. My cellaris dry, and I shall 
now line a part of it with matched lum- 
ber, and use it for the bees. My bees 
began breeding in January, but the 
hatching was not successful; and, be- 
sides, they have consumed most of their 
stores. HENRY Bock. 
Aurora, Ills., May 10, 1891. 


Plenty of Brood. 


Bees are doing finely—all the brood 
they can care for, and kept warm yet, 
either with chaff packing or warm quilt- 
ing, after packing is removed. We are 
feeding the bees in both apiaries out-of- 
doors—or, rather, in waem, sunny rooms, 
with the doors open—on such days as 
they do not get much from fruit bloom, 
and it works very well, with no robbing. 

Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 

Roseville, Ills., May 11, 1891. 


—__———_ > ~~ e - -C— 


Killed to Save Honey. 


A neighbor of mine has a colony of 
bees that are dragging out the old bees, 
which seem to be blacker than the 
others, and very glossy. When they 
drag them out the old bees craw! around 
in the grass and die. What can be the 
cause of it ? J.T. Winson. 

Pink, Ky. 


[Old, glossy, or ,“‘shiny” bees are 
often killed off by the workers to save 
honey when it is scarce.—Ep. | 


—__——__+ <<» e < —____ 


Gathering the New Crop. 


Last Fall I had 100 colonies of bees. 
Of these I left 25 colonies on the sum- 
mer stands, and 4 of those died, and the 
others are yet weak. The 75 colonies 
remaining, I placed in the cellar, and on 
April 17 they were taken out; 5 colo- 
nies were found dead, and a few have 
died since. Without examining them to 
see how much honey they had, I fed 
them all for ten nights, with sugar syrup. 
Within the last few days they seem to 
be bringing in some honéy anda large 
amount of pollen. Have not unpacked 
those on the summer stands yet, as I do 
not consider them wintered—will report 
when I deem them safe. Have bought 
several colonies out in the country, but 
have not unpacked them yet, and will 
not until the freezing weather is past. 
Last Saturday night the weather turned 
cold, after a light rain, and ice formed 
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ly of aninch thick, which demained in 
shady places until noon on Sunday. I 
judge that bees are in fair condition in 
the country, as one man told me that his 
hives were filling up with honey lately 
gathered. 0. R. Goopno. 
Carson City, Mich., May 4, 1891. 





Not Discouraged. 


Ilost both of my old, and one of my 
young colonies, but I am satisfied that 
they starved to death, as I looked at 
them a week or more after transferring 
them, and they seemed to be doing as 
well as could be expected. But I am 
not discouraged, for™I like bee-culture, 
and liave bought some more bees, which 
seem to be doing well. I have very 
large maple trees in my yard, and when 
a swarm issues they always cluster on 
the highest limbs, and it causes mea 
great deal of trouble to get them down. 

J. H. CALDER. 

St. George’s, Delaware. 





Care of Empty Combs. 


How am Ito keep the moths out of 
my empty combs? I suffered a heavy 
loss last Winter by my bees starving. I 
was not at home at the time I should 
have fed them in the Fall, and tried to 
winter through by feeding in the comb, 
which was’so much trouble that I neg- 
lected them too long in March, and lost 
14 colonies out of 21. Now that I have 
all those empty combs to take care of, I 
am afraid that, owing to the weak con- 
dition a good of them were in, that the 
millers got their work in. In fact, by 
examining the combs, I find some now. 
Will you tell me, through the BEE Jour- 
NAL, the best way to preserve them; is 
there any way to kill the moths without 
injuring the combs ? If the outlook was 
not so much like another poor season, I 
would buy some bees, as I could build 
up very soon—perhaps in time for them 
to make enough to keep them over Win- 
ter. Weare having a cold, dry, back- 
ward Spring, with rather poor prospects 
for much white clover. 

* DD. Stewart, M. D. 

North Liberty, Iowa. 


[Some hang empty combs in hives, 
others store them in cellars, and still 


others put them into paper sacks. The 
best way is to box them. If there is any 
danger of their having moth eggs, of 
course they should be fumigated.—Ep. | 





Association Meeting. 


The Susquehanna County (Pa.) Bee- 
Keepers’ Association met at Montrose, 
May 7, with only a small number in 
attendance. The discussions were both 
interesting and instructive to those 
present. The election of officers for the 
ensuing year, resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, S. A. Shook, Springville; Vice- 
President, Cc. J. Haight, Rush; Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, H. M. Seeley, Har- 
ford. The totals of the reports of those 
present, are as follows: Honey crop, 
1890, 6,400 pounds. Number of colo- 
nies, Fall of 1890, 659; Spring of 
1891, 546. All reported their bees as 
in fair condition. H. M. See.ry, Sec. 

Harford, Pa. 


Bee-Keeping in Washington. 

Our bees have done nothing to speak 
of this season, on account of the super- 
abundance of rain, although they work 
when there is achance for them. Iam 
transferring all my bees to the Lang- 
stroth style of frames, from the box- 
hives, and they are doing nicely, so far. 

J. B. RAMAGR. 

Blaine, Wash., May 7, 1891. 


> ——er <- 


Old Shiny Bees. 


Can you tell me what is the matter 
with my bees? I bought 5 colonies this 
Spring, and they all act the same. They 
seem to be carrying out black, shiny 
bees. I thought at first they were rob- 
bers, but they are still carrying them 
out, and I think it must be a disease of 
some kind. Ws. Cralia. 

Luce, Mich. 


[They are old bees. See answer to J. 
T. Wilson, elsewhere.—Ep. | 








Unfavorable Weather for Bees. 


I took my bees out of the cellar on 
April 11, and since then they have had 
only four or five days on which they 
could work, the remainder of the time 
we have had very high winds, day and 
night. From the 2nd to the 5th inst., 
there were hard frosts at night, and 
cold days. From the 7th to the 9th was 
warm, but yesterday and to-day it is 
cold again, with the wind from the 
north. I have taken the BEE JouRNAL 
for only one year, but I have learned a 
great deal from it, and shall continue to 
subscribe for it as long as I keep bees. 

D. WEISSENBERG. 

Stephensville, Wis., May 11, 1891. 
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Wavelets of News. 


Se tel tl ed Pid a Oe ed ee 


Ants in the Apiary. 

If they are large ones, get a cent’s 
worth of tartar emetic, and mix about a 
quarter of it ina little honey (about an 
ounce or two), and place in their haunts. 
After they have eaten it, you will see no 
more of them for about three or four 
months, when they will begin to come 
back. A second dose has cleared our 
house for three years. 

It will not work on the small ants, for 
they will not eat it; and if the coal tar 
will clean out the small kinds, then with 
both you can be ‘ant clear” in the 
hives and the house. This recipe came 
from the Housekeeper, Minneapolis, 
Minn. Do not let the bees eat it, for it 
may lay them up till the harvest is over. 
—Gleanings. 





Bees in Asia Minor. 


Bee-keeping is carried on in quite a 
novel fashion by the Yourouks, a wan- 
dering people inhabiting the mountain- 
ous districts of Cilicia, in Asia Minor. 
The bee-hives are long trunks of trees 
hollowed out, with the ends stopped with 
cakes of earth, and are kept in a corner 
of the tent. The bees are carried on the 
backs of camels with their owners 
wherever they go, and the honey resem- 
bles cakes of soap, for it is boiled, wax 
and all, before it is used for food.—Erxr- 
change. 





<< 


Cuban Honey Production. 


As we go on from one year to another 
in any business, we arrive at conclusions 
as to whether the enterprise is paying 
or not, and the probable outlook for 
success in the future. 

I started with this business here when 
it was indeed an experiment—when the 
movable-frame was a wonder in the eyes 
of the Cubans: when all you could get 
for a gallon of honey was 35 cents; but 
now it brings 50 cents net (for we get 
pay for all the packages); and if the 
duty is ever removed, so that when you 
get short we tan send you a little to 
help you out, why, then we shall get 
more. 

So, after the experience of the years I 
have been here, I cannot but feel the 
greatest confidence in the future of 
Cuba’s honey crop. It will go on and 
ultimately reach that grand climax that 
is enjoyed by him, or that country that 





stands upon the top round of the ladder. 
The business is passing into the hands 
of the actual producers—men of more or 
less experience in honey producing, and 
as such is always a step in the right 
direction, and it cannot but result in a 
permanent good to the business and all 
concerned.—A. W. OsBURN, in Gleanings. 


-_---—— _——_—_- 





Distance that Bees Go for Nectar. 


Some writers maintain that bees will 
go from three to four miles in search of 
nectar, and store a large quantity of 
surplus. I have found hundreds of colo- 
nies in the woods, and but very few of 
them were lined the distance of a mile. 
At this distance the line would lead 
through open fields and brush lots. 
During the past two seasons my apiary 
has consisted of 19 colonies of Italians. 
When at work in the fields, traveling 
the highway, picking wild berries on the 
mountain where golden-rod, aster, 
pinks, old field balsam, ete., grew in 
profusion, I kept strict watch, and not 
an Italian bee was seen at the distance 
of 14% miles from the apiary. One mile 
seemed to be about the limit of their 
search, and but very few were observed 
at this distance.—Farm and Home. 


Sweet Clover for Pasturage. 


M. Bignens, in the Revue Internation- 
ale, reports a profitable crop of melilot, 
getting a good yield of honey during its 
bloom, while surrounding bee-keepers, 
a mile or two distant, got little or noth- 
ing. It was sown with barley, and 
sheep and cattle ate the straw greedily. 
M. Bertrand, the editor, says that his 
pony ate a mixture of oats and melilot, 
and the pony much perferred it, thus 
**perfumed,” to the clear oats.—Dnr. C. 
C. MILLER, in Gleanings. 


Spring Work in the Apiary. 


My family and myself have had an 
extended visit from La Grippe, whieh 
retarded all work in the apiary this 
Spring. I removed part of the Hill's 
devices; bees dislike empty space, and 
as long as they are on cluster under 
them, and as soon as honey is to be had, 
build comb under them. It is better to 
remove them, and have bees cluster 
upon the brood. 

Bees have been holding high carnival 
fora week, for the maples have been 
trimmed in fringes, and their delicate 
trimmings yielded largely of both honey 
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and pollen, and now they are putting 
forth their best efforts to insure a crop 
of peaches upon the two dozen trees 
located in different parts of the apiary. 
Cherry bloom is very abundant, and 
crab-apples are opening. 

Iam sorry to record the absence of 
white clover. I have diligently searched. 
I have failed to discover a single plant. 
It is our main reliance for white honey 
in this section. Its failure to appear 
may be accounted for by the protracted 
drouths which have prevailed for several 
seasons. The warm, showery, weather 
which has prevailed during this month 
was very favorable for vegetation, and 
now young clover of two leaves may be 
found. But it will be too late to yield 
honey this season. It will be a grand 
bonanza this season for an apiarist to 
be located near to a field of alsike clover 
(Trifolium hybrida), in the absence of 
white clover. I am not aware of any 
fields of this clover being within flight of 
my bees. Sweet clover, melilot, is 
yearly on the increase in this locality, 
and is now of very rank growth for this 
time of the year, and will bloom from 
the middle of June until October.—Mrs. 
L. HARRISON, in the Prairie Farmer. 


Combs Built on the Limb of a Tree. 


Did you ever know or hear of a swarm 
of bees building their combs in the open 
air, in the limbs of a tree, in this coun- 
try ? I believe they do in tropical coun- 
tries. In going through my pear or- 
chare in November, after the leaves had 
fallen, I saw what I took to be a hor- 
net’s nest; but on examination I found 
it was a large bunch of comb, built by a 
swarm of bees. I got a ladder and took 
it down. It is quite a curiosity.—W. W.., 
in the Ploughman. 








Chilled-Brood and Foul-Brood. 


One of the results of non-protection in 
the Spring is chilled and dead brood, 
liable to end in foul-brood. So says 
AMilen Pringle, and so say a great many 
other writers on bees. Now, is it a fact, 
that foul-brood can be started in that 
way? I, for one, do not believe it. I 
have been a bee-keeper all my life, and 
am now 67. I always winter my bees 
out-doors, and have never seen a case of 
foul-brood yet. I am quite sure that I 
have had hundreds of cases of chilled 
and dead brood, in all of these years. 

Sometimes a colony gets brood well 
started in the Spring, and then deserts 
the hive, or ‘‘swarms out,” leaving 





their brood to chill and die, and then the 
first warm day that comes, the other 
bees in the yard go in and clean out the 
honey, and suck those chilled and dead 
larve as dry as chips. 

Another colony dies early in Spring 
from starvation, leaving brood to chill 
and die. The other bees overhaul the 
combs in search of plunder, and no foul- 
brood results. 

Now, there is a long list of cases in all 
those years of bee-keeping and out-door 
wintering where there has been chilled 
brood, but never a case of foul-brood has 
there been, How is it that I have 
escaped? Can any one prove that foul- 
brood ever originated in such way? I 
doubt it.—E. France, in Gleanings. 





Spreading the Brood-Nest. 


I think it bad practice to force the 
bees in the forepart of the season to en- 
large their brood-nest by spreading the 
frames of brood, and inserting an un- 
occupied one in the center. It will, as a 
rule, do more harm than good. Strength- 
ening weak colonies by combs of brood 
taken from strong colonies is a good 
plan, but requires a good understanding 
and judgment not to work damage. It 
should not be done until Spring is well 
advanced, and with us, not before the 
middle of May. The brood taken must 
be about all sealed, and some of it ripe 
enough to hatch. If the colony to be 
strengthened is very weak, cage the 
queen for two or three days, and shake 
in a good lot of young bees from other 
colonies. If the bees are taken from 
different colonies, they will unite all the 
better. The old bees thrown in with 
the young ones, will, of course, go back 
to their hives, but if plenty are’ shaken 
in, enough will stay to make, with the 
additional brood putin, a good colony, 
with little trouble.—JuLius HoFFMAN, 
in the Farm and Home. 
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Why Bees Cluster on Leaving Hives. 


As I state in my Bee-Keepers’ Guide, 
I think the bees cluster to give the 
queen a rest after trying her wings, 
which are unwonted to Jabor. I sup- 
posed it settled, that bees look out a 
home before the swarm issues. They 
certainly do sometimes; and if so, I 
guess always.—Pror. A. J. Cook, in 
Gleanings. 


Clubs of 5 New Subscriptions for $4.00, 
to any addresses. Ten for $7.50. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 


20 cents per line of Space, each insertion. 


No Advertisement inserted for less than $1.00. 


A line of this ty pe will admit about eight words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 


Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. 
Special Notices, 30 cents per line. 
Transient Advertisements must be paid for 
IN ADVANCE. 


DISCOUNTS: 

On 10 lines, or more, 4 times, 10%; 8 times, 
15%; 13 times, 20%; 26 times, 30%; 52 
times, 40%. 

On 20 lines, or more, 4 times, 157: 8 times, 
20%; 13 times, 25%; 26 times, 40%; 52 
times, 507. 

On 30 lines, or more, 4 times, 207; 8 times, 
25%; 13 times, 30%; 26 times, 50%; 52 
times, 607. 

On larger Advertisements, discounts will be 
stated, upon application. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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special Notices. 


(@~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


awn 


(ae Send us one new subscription, with 
£1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


(ae The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to pay for another year. 


( Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay. Use the Apiary Register. It costs: 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... $1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 

get mixed. Please write American Bee 

ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 





If you have a desire to know 
how to have Queens fertilized in upper 
stories, while the old Queen is still laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
can fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact, 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;’ a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and isas interesting asa story. Price, $1.00. 
For sale at this office. 


f- @ oe —_——_-— 


The “Farm Poultry” is a 20-page 
monthly, published in Boston, at 50 cents 
per year. It is issued with a colored cover 
and is finely illustrated throughout. 

We have arranged to club the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL with the Farm-Poultry at 
$1.35 per year for thetwo. Or with the 
ILLUSTRATED Home JOURNAL at $1.75. 
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The Convention Hand - Book 
is very convenient at Bee-Conventions. It 
contains a simple Manual of Parliamentary 
Law and Rules of Order for Local Bee 
Conventions; Constitution and By-Laws 
for a Local Society; Programme for a Con- 
vention, with Subjects for Discussion. In 
addition to this, there are about 50 blank 


pages, to make notes upon, or to write out- 


questions, as they may come to mind. 
They are nicely bound in cloth, and are of 
the right size for the pocket. We will 
present a copy for one’ new subscription to 
the Bez JouRNAL (with $1.00 to pay for the 
same),or 2 subscribers to the Home JOURNAL 
may be sent instead of one for the Ber 
JOURNAL. 
Se ee ae 


When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Beet JouRNAL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand-Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


en ed 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul-brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 
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BE UP AND DOING. 


“Tell me not in mournful numbers” 
Advertising doesn’t pay, 

For the man’s non compos mentis 
Who would such absurd things say 


“ Life isreal! Life is earnest !” 
And the man who hopes to rise 
To eminence in any calling 
Must expect to advertise. 


“In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the conflict of real life,” 
Advertising is the magnet 
Of achievements in the strife. 


Lives of rich men all remind us, 
“We can make our own sublime,” 
And by liberal advertising 
To the brightest summit climb, 


** Let us, then, be up and doing,” 
In this journal “ads” insert ; 

“ Still achieving, still pursuing,” 
Business then will be alert. 





(= In the Phrenological Journal and 
Science of Health for May there are 
several notable titles that must com- 
mend themselves to readers, whether 
regular or occasional,. especially the 
piquant remarks in ‘*The Voice,” 
‘* Laughter,” and ‘' The Hair,” and the 
odd ‘* Reverie on Feet,” with its strik- 
ing sketches of attitude. The other 
parts of the number are filled with sea- 
sonable items, not one of which has dry 
flavor. Fowler & Wells Co., 775 Broad- 
way, New York, publishers. 





{=~ I am well pleased with the Sewing 
Machine- you sent me; any person 
wanting a good Sewing Machine—one 
that is equal to the high-priced machines 
which are sold by agents—can do no 
better than to send for your $15.00 
Machine. They will be agreeably sur- 
prised when they see it. Mine is really 
better than I expected. 

W. J. PATTERSON. 

Sullivan, Ills., Dec. 5, 1890. 
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(~ The Union or Family Scale has 
been received, and I am much pleased 
with it. W. H. KIMBALL. 

Davenport, Iowa. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Jowrnal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club. 
The American Bee Journal 


and Gleanings in pee Que. > 00... fa 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide.. ... 150.... 
Bee-Keepers’ Review... 200.... 
The A 75... 


Canad = Bee Journal 
American Bee-Keeper. . 
The 7 above-named papers 


and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 
Bool inby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 
little on Queen-Rearing. 4 00.... 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 
Farmer's Account 400.. 
Western World Guide — 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 150.... 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 
Convention Hand-Book 150.... 
Weekly Inter-Ocean 200.... 
Toronto Globe (week . 200.... 
History of National al Society ‘ need 
American Poultry Jou 
The Lever Seana 
Orange Judd 
Farm, Field and Stockman... 
Prairie Farmer 
lliustrated Home Journal .. 
American Garden 
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250... 
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Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





Convention Notices. 


t@” The Rock River Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet at Sterlin Yhis.. on Thursday, Aug. eee 
3. MB BURTCH, Sec., Morriso 


@" The ninth annual meeting of the Susquehanna 
County, Bee-Keepers’ J will ~ held on 
Thursday, Sept. . at South M oe 

H, M. SEELEY, Sec arford, Pa. 


2 The Spring, Meeting of the Cortland Union 
Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at the resi- 
dence o ‘peur J. H. Kennedy, 126 Groton Ave. 
Cortland, N. Y., on Tuesday, May 26, 1891. A specia 
invitation is extended to the ladies.’ All interested 
are invited, . H. KENNEDY, Pres. 

M. H. FAIRBANKS, Sec., Homer, N. Y. 


t@ The Des Moines Count 
Association will meet at the Court House, in 
lington, lowa, on Tuesday, June 2, 1891, at 10 a.m. 
It is intended to eee a Southeastern Iowa As- 
sociation. All interested in bees and honey are 
cordially invited ‘Wanien d. 

JOHN NAU, Sec., Middletown, Iowa. 

Gxo. BISCcHOFF, Pres., Burlington, Lowa. 
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